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GOLCONDA 


Historical ^.Retrospect. 

i,.v ^ C l 13 O pu" 

In the early days Golconda was bob a’ small fort 
under Hindu princes, but it afterwards fell under the sway 
of the rajas of Warangal. It was ceded, together with all 
its dependencies, to the Bahmani kings of Gulburga in the 
year 1364, and they held it until 1513, when it passed 
from them to the kings of the Eutub Shahi line. Previous 
to 1864, there’dose not appear to be any recorded history, 
but traces exist, in the citadel, which show that it is quite 
as old as the fort of Warangal ; while some authorities 
claim that it is not less than twojthousand years old. The 
rise of the Bahmani dynasty is usually assigned to the 
year 1347, and it lasted for 178 years, or till the year 
]525. Its successive capitals were Gulburga, Warangal, 
vnd Bidar, both in Hyderabad territory, and these dis- 
tricts loosely correspond with the Nizam’s Dominions of 
the present day. In their early struggle against the Delhi 
throne the occupiers of the territory derived support from 
the southern Hindu kingdoms of Vizianagar and Waran- 
gal, and these alliances and wars led to a commingling of 
the ( Mussalmaii and Hindu populations. The dynasty 
reached the height of its power under the Bahmani king, 
Ala-ud-Din II, about 1437, and was broken up by its dis- 
cordant elements between 1489 and 1525. Out of its frag- 
ments five independent Mahomedan kingooms were form- 
ed iu the Deccan, one of these being the Eutub Shabi 


I dynasty, with its capital at Golconda. It w.ss founded in 
! 1512 by an adventurer, who was a man of u< ble family* 
/ and the line he established held court there until 1687 
; During these 178 years Golconda was a large and power- 
[ ful kingdom, but it was subdued by A.urangzeb in 1687, 
and annexed to the dominions of the Delhi empire. The 
new king, SuJ tan Kuli. spent the first year of his reign in 
consolidating his power and adding to his kingdom- He 
added many buildings to Golcon da and strengthened its 
fortifications- The greater part of his reign was marked 
by wars againsb the various rajas surrounding his domi- 
nions, and the Hindu rajas in Telingan*, whom he had 
partially subdued, were constantly rebelling, which 
naturally gave the king and his forces plenty of occupa- 
tion. 


Notwithstanding the intermittent, wars, the first 
Kutob Shahi king’s reign, which lasted for thirty years 
was prosperous, on the whole, for the kingdom. In Sep- 
! tember of the year 1543, whilst the king, who was then 
in his ninetieth year, was kneeling at his prayers in the 
chief mosque at Golconda, he was assassinated by*the 
commandant of the fort, at the instigation of bis son, who 
bad been placed in confinement for rebellion. Jamshed 
1 KjalLseized th e throne, and reigned for nearly seven ^ears, 
during the whole of which time he was engaged in petty 
wars with his neighbours. His first act, after he was pro- 
claimed king was an endeavour to seize bis younger 
brother, Ibrahim but the prince fled to Bid&r, where he 
received assistance, and marched, at the head of a large 
force, to Golconda with the idea of deposing his brother. 
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B urban Nizam Shah, of Ahmednagar, went to the assist- 
ance of the king, and the allied forces defeated Ibrahim and 
the Bidar troops. Ibrahim thereupon fled for protection to 
Vizianagsr, where the great Rama Raya ruled. Hostilities 
again broke out between Bidar and Golconda, and the 
chief of Bidar marched his force to within eight miles of 
Golconda before Jamshed Kuli became aware of his ap- 
proach. The latter thereupon evacuated his oapital, leav- 
ing only a small force to defend it, and Golconda was 
besieged; but Jamshed Kuli, having raised a force of 
troops, advanced on Bidai*, and Kasim Bareed was com- 
pelled to raise the siege in order to save bis oapital, and 
order was restored. 

Jamshed Kuli died in the year 1 550, and Subhan 
Kali, his son, succeeded him, but he only reigned for six 
m mths. Overtures were made to prince Ibrahim, the late 
king’s younger brother, by the chief nobles of the court, 
with the result that he left Vizianagar and advanced to 
Golconda with a strong force as soon as it was known 
that Subhan Kuli had been proclaimed king. Numbers 
of all classes went out to meet Ibrahim, and joined his 
standard, and on the 27th July 1550, he was crowned king 
at Golconda. Shortly after his accession Ibrahim Shah be- 
came involved in a war between Ahmednagar, and Bijapur, 
by allying himself with Ahmednagar. The king of Bija- 
pur meanwhile sought the alliance of the great Rama 
Raya of Vizianagar, with whom Ibrahim Shah had for- 
merly taken shelter. Rama Raya made an appeal to 
Ibrahim Shah, entreating him, on the strength of their 

f former friendship, to return peaceably to his oapital, and 
so show a friendly disposition towards both parties, pro. 
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raising, at tbe same time, to conclude a peace with 
Ahmednagar, and pointing oat that the two powers had 
been in a constant state of warfare, but that, owing t Q 
the power on either aide being about equal, no advantage 
had acorued to either* The result of this appeal was the 
conclusion of a peace. Before peace was concluded, how- 
ever, Ibrahim Shah foug ht many battles, with varying 
success, and on one occasion he narrowly escaped being 
surrounded and cut off by his enemies, profiting by 
experience, he resolved to strengthen and rebuild the fort 
of Q'olconda with stone and mortar. Heinvitecfthenobles 
to construct palaces within the walls, intimating bis in- 
tention to hold his court there in future. Then followed 
treachery, for the king having left the fort on one of his 
hunting excursions, the garrison, which was mostly com- 
posed of Hindus, rebelled and closed tbe gates. After a 
siege the king regained his capital, when he ordered the 
massaore of the whole of the Hindus who had rebelled. 
Ibrahim, died at the age of fifty-one, on th e 2nd June 
1680, in the thirty-first year of his reign. His reign was^ 
prosperous, and progressive, and many public works were 
oarried out, notably the JHussain Sa gar lake, as well as 
many mosques and oolleges iandlortiHcations around the 
hill of Golconda. He also commenced a large fort near 
Sarurnagar, to the south-east of Hyderabad, called Kila 
Kohona, but after some progress had been made the pro- 
ject was abandoned. During this reign the existence of 
diamonds was discovered Partial, and Kanat in the Gol- 
oenda territory. 

Perish ta writes thus of Ibrahim Shah: — “Of tb* 
conquests achieved in this reign the principal are tt 
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of Kasankota, Rajmandri, and Kondavir. Among the 
many edifices erected for the purpose of charity, for pub- 
lic offices, for royal residences, or for general utility, the 
following are the most conspicuous The fortifications 
around the hill of Qolconda ; the Langar, or Alms-house, 
dedicated to the twelve Inams ; the tank at Ibrahim 
Pattan ; the tank called Hussain Sagar ; the Damat Dud* 
wal ; and the Kala Chabutra or black terrace, at Gol- 
conda; besides numerous mosques and colleges which 
were erected under the kings direction. During the first 
reign of Ibrahim Kutub Shah, Telingana, like Egypt, 
became the main ( ! ) mart of the whole world- Mer- 
chants from Turkistan, Arabia, and Persia resorted to 
it, and they met with such encouragement that they 
found iu it inducements to return frequently. The 
greatest luxiries from foreign parts daily abounded at 
this king’s hospitable board- 

, The successor of Ibrahim Kutub Shah was his third 
son, Abu-1- Fateh Mahomed Kuli, who assumed the 
family title of Kutub Shah. In 1589 he commenced to 
build the city of Hyderabad on the banks of the Musi 
river, four miles trom Qolconda, the fort, had become 
v overcrowded and unhealthy, and the water-supply was 
i bad, so that it was decided to build another city, on the 
present site of Hyderabad. A]large town soon sprang 
up, which was at first called Bagnagar, after one of the 
king’s Hindu ladies, but, at her death, he changed the 
name to Hyderabad- (H.e constructed many palaces, 
' mosques, baths, and colleg es, as well as th e Dad Mahal 
(place of justice), and the Daru-s-Shifa (h ospital and 
caravanserai) near the old palace!) This latter consists of 
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a large court-yard, with ohambers round it to accom- 
modate travellers and sick persons, ami near by is a due 
musjid, also built by the same king. He it was who 
built the Char Minar, the most striking building in 
' I Hyderabad, as well as the four arches, near the Char 
Miner. It is said that this philanthropic potentate spent 
a vast sum, from his private purse, in the construction 
of public buildings. His private charities were also 
very large. 

\^n 1603 the king received an ambassador from Shah 
I A bbas of Persia, who was welcomed in great state and 
j with the highest honor- They brought some most valu- 
able presents from bis imperial master for presentation 
to the king. Owing to the advance of the Moguls into 
the Deccan about this time, the ambassador remained 
at G >lcotida for six years, and, when leaving, he was 
able to carry with him products of India that were 
truly worthy to be sent to the king of Persia. Thai 
kingdom reached the zenith of its prosperity during this j 
reign.'j 

I King Abu-I-Fateh Mahomed Kuli reigned until 
I December 16th, 1635, when he died, in his forty-ninth 
year. He controlled the affairs of the kingdom for nearly 
thirty-four years- His son, Abdulla Kuli, auqgflede d him, 
and reigned until 1672, when Abu-I-Hussan w as pro- 
claimed king. lie was taken captive in 1637. There is 
veryTTttTeTon record concerning either of these kings, so 
that presumably, both their reigns were unmarked by 
particularly stirring events. The following incidents, 
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however, occurred during these few years. \ln 1635 the 
emperor Sh&h Johan, sent a firman to the Goloonda 
king, stipulating for his allegiance and payment of 
tribute. When the envoy bearing the firman reaohed 
Golconda, he was received with great honor, and the 
khutab was read in the ehief mosque in the name of the 
emperor with the consent of the king, and coins were 
•truck in the name of the emperor. The annals of Qol- 
conda from this time are uncertain uutil the arrival of 
Aut'Angzeb. The Mogul empire, at this period, was 
losing power in the north of India, bub extending itself 
in the Deccan. Bidar fort was taken in 1657, while the 
remaining two of the five Mahomedan kingdon of 
Southern India, Bijapur and Golconda, were foroed to 
pay tribute. 

Mir Jumla, a descendant of the Syeds of Arbastan, 
who was prime minister to the king Abdulla Kutub 
.Shah, conquered a territory, about 300 miles long by 60 
broad, adjacent to the Karnatic, near Bidar, which 
yielded a handsome revenue from its diamond mines. 
Bis power and wealth was great, as he had at his com* 
maud a force of 5000 horses. His success naturally caused 
him to be looked upon with suspicion by the king, and, 
finding himself unable to obtain such concessions as he 
desired from his own sovereign, he determined to place 
himself nnder the protection of the Mogul emperor. He 
therefore applied to Aorangzeb for support. Such an 
opportunity for intrigue suited Aorangzeb well, and he 
strongly urged the emperor to entertain Mir Jumla's 
petition. Shah Jehan, who was bent on compensation 
for his failures beyond the Indus, despatched a peremp- 
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tory order to king Abdulla Shah not to molest Mir 
Jam la or any of his people in any way, but Abdulla was 
so incensed at this questioning of his independence that 
he confiscated the property and imprisoned Mahomed 
Amin, a dissolute son of Mir Jumla, who had, by his 
behaviour, largely contributed to the estrangement of 
the king from his father* Shah Jehan then despatched 
Aurangzeb to carry out his orders, by force of arras if 
necessary. Ia order t) take the king unawares, Aurang - 
zeb seat a message desiring that attention be paid his 
son, Sultan Muhammad, whilst he crossed the Deccan 
on his way to Bengal, where he was to wed the daughter 
of his brother, Prinoe Shuja. This request was complied 
with, and great preparations ware made for the recep- 
tion and entertainment of the young priace. Auraugzeb 
having despatched his son with a strong escort, advanced 
with his forces. Shortly afterwards, Abdulla Shah learn- 
ed the designs of Aurangzeb and set both Mahomed 
Amin and his mother at liberty, but, as their property 
was not restored, Aurangzeb marched upou Abdulla’s 
capital- The king was taken so completely by surprise 
that he had only time to fly to Golconda, and Hydera- 
bad fell into the hands of the Moguls. Aurangzeb then 
advanoed in person on Golconda, and Abdulla, after 
having held out for some time, sued for peace, which was 
concluded on Abdulla paying all arrears of tribute due 
to the emperor, and restoring all the property belonging 
to Mahomed Amin. He was also compelled to give his 
(laughter in marriage to Prince Muhammad, with a 
large dowry of land and money. Mir Jumla left Goi- 
conda with Aurangzeb, taking valuable presents for the 
emperor, among which the celebrated diamond the Koh- 
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i.nor, is said to have been He entered the service of 
the Moguls, under whom he attained to a high position.^ 


Tavernier, the traveller, who visited Golconda in 
1648, gives the following account of this celebrated 
m an “ Mir Jumla was a person of great wit, and no less 
understanding in military than in state affairs. I hed 
occasion to speak with him several times, and I have no 
less admired his justice than his despatch to all people 
that had to do with him, while he gave out several des- 
patches at the same time, as if had out one entire busi- 
ness in hand- On the 14th of September 1648, we went 
to take leave of the Nawab, and to know what he had 
further to say to us concerning the commodities we had 
then shewn him- But then bs told us be was busy at 
present with the examination of certain offenders who 
had been brought before him For it is the custom of 
that country never to put a man in prison, but as soon 
as the offeuder is tak-m he is examined, and sentence is 
pronounced upon him according to his crime, which is 
immediately executed, or if the party taken be found 
innocent he is as soon acquitteJ And let the contro- 
versy be of whatever nature it will, it is immediately 
decided. The 15th, in the morning, we went to wait 
upon him again, and were immediately admitted into his 
tens, where he sat, his two secretaries by him. The 
Nawab was sitting, according to the custom of the coun- 
try, bare-footed, like one of our tailors, with a large 
number of pipers between his toes, and others between 
the fingers of his left hand, which papers he drew some- 
times from between his fingers and sometimes from be- 
tween his toes, and ordered what answers should be 
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given to every one. After his secretaries had written 
the answers, he caused them to read them, and then took 
the letters and sealed them himself, giving some to foot- 
messengers, others to horsemen— for you must know 
that all these letters that are sent by foot-posts all over 
India, go with more speed than those which are carried 
by horsemen. While we stayed with the Nawab, cer- 
tain officers oame to tell him that they had brought 
certain offenders to the door of his tent. He was above 
half an hour before he returned them any answer, writ- 
ing and giving instructions to his secretaries but by- 
and-by, all of a sudden, he commanded the offenders to 
be brought in, and after he had examined them ; and 
made them confess the crime of which they stood accused, 
he was above an hour before he said a word, still writ- 
ing and employing bis secretaries. In the meanwhile 
several officers of the army oame to tender their respects 
to him in a very submissive manner, all of whom he 
answered only with a nod There was one of the of- 
fender which were brought before him who had brokeu 
into a house and had killed the mother and three child- 
ren. He was condemned, upon the spot, to have his 
hands and feet out off, and to be cast out into the high- 
way, there to end his days in misery. Another had 

robbed upon the highway, for which the Nawab ordered 
his belly to be ripped up, and himself to be oast upon the 
dung-hill. I know not what crimes the other two had 
committed, but both their heads were cub off. When we 
perceived him at a little leisure, we asked him if he had 
any other commands to lay upon us, and whether he 
thought our commodities fitting to be shewn the king 
He answered that we might go to Goioonda, and that h- 
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woulJ write to hie son on our behalf, and that hie 
tetter would be there sooner than we- And in order 
to assist our journey, he ordered^ sixteen horsemen 
to convey ns, and to provide us neoessaries upon the 
road” 

^Travernier again visited Golconda in 1652, when he 
recorded the following interesting account of the visit of 
a Dutch surgeon to the king. ” He was led into a cham- 
ber by three eunuchs and four old women, who carried 
him into the bath, and after undressing him^ washed 
him, especially his hands. Then they anointed him with 
aromatic drugs, and, instead of his own European 
clothes, they brought him a robe according to the 
fashion of the country. After that they brought him to 
the king, near whoin’he*found four little porringers of 
gold, which the physicians who were present had weigh- 
ed Then he let the king’s blood under the tongue in 
four [daces, and psrformed his business so well that when 
the blood came to be weighed, it proved to be the exact 
amount which filled the porringers — the amount which 
the king’s physicians had ordered to be drawn. The 
young queen and the queen’s mother, understanding 
what had been done, were resolved to let blood too, more 
out of curiosity to see thecbirugeon than outof necessity 
for he was a handsome young man. He was accordingly 
again stripped by old women and washed, more espe- 
cially his hands, which, when dry, were rubbed with 
sweet oil after which a curtain was drawn, and the 
queen stretched out her arm through the hole, and was 
let blood. This Dutch doctor, M. de Lao, possessed 
great influence in the eonrt of Golconda.” \ 
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In 1669 the famous Sivaji, the founder of the Mah- 
ratta supremacy, appeared on the scene after his escape 
fiom Agra. The Kutub Shahi king supplied him with 
, money and troops, and many of the old Kutub Shahi 
forts were recaptured; but he retained mosb of them for 
himself, giving a few only to the officers who accom- 
panied him. Khafi Khan says of him (Elliott and Daw- 
son’s History of India, page 286) " He swore to the 

king, Abdulla Shah, that if he would supply him with 
forces and the means of conducting seiges, be would in 
a short time wrest all the forts which had formerly 
belonged to the Kutub Shahis from the Bijapur king. 
He vowed also that for the remainder of his life he 
would remain the devoted servant and adherent of 
Abdulla Shah. How he kept that promise is seen above.” 

The traveller, Tavernier, dilates upon the fabulous 
wealth and store of priceless diamonds possessed by 
Abdulla Shah, and asserts that he surpassed all the 
kings of the Indies in the possession of valuable gems, 
diamonds, sapphires, and other precious stones are not 
out and polished in Hyderabad now, as they were two 
oenturies ago, when diamond merchants fr >m Europe 
spent no small part of their lives in travelling thither 
to purohase or barter for them* On the other hand, dur- 
ing the latter part of the nineteenth century, Hyderabad 
has been a fertile Geld for German and other Jews to 
sail diamonds, but even the balmy days for such travel- 
lers are fast passing away, owing to the prograss made 
by a new and enlightened Government, v 

8nltan Abdulla died in 1672, aged 60 years. Ho 
1 1 had reigned for 48 years, and was suooeeded by his son- 
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in-law and nephew, Abu-l-Rassan, who, in his youth, j 
had been of dissipated and indolent habits, much of his 
time having been spent in pleasure, while very little at- 
tention was given to affairs of state- He fell entirely \ 
under the influence of a Mahratta Brahman, named, 
Madhuna Panth, who became his prime minister. This 
man filled all the most important posts with Hindus and 
oreatures of bis own, to the exclusion of the Mahome- 
dans who were, of course, greatly incensed t hereat . The 1 
whole internal affairs of State became corrupt. In ,1676, 
at the invitation of Madhuna Panth, Sivaji returned to / 
Hyderabad with a force of 70,000 men. Sivaji's reception r 
at Qolconda afforded grounds for a war with the em -I 
peror. Several battles were fought, but the generals of 
the emperor were defeated by Madhuna Panth. Sivaji 
died in 1680 and was succeeded by his son, Sambhaji, 
By a treaty made with his son, Muayin, Aurangzeb was 
prevented from at once proceeding against Golconda, 
but in 1683 th e Kutub Shahi king appears to have neg- 
lected, or refused, to pay- his tribute to the emperor, 
which led to intrigue, and ultimately the emperor, in 
1686, sent Khan Jehan with a considerable force against 
the kingdom. Several battles were fought, but Khan 
J ehan was unable to reach Golounda, and Prince Muayin 
was sent to bis assistance. It is doubtful if the Imperial 
troops would have succeeded, had it not been for trea 
chery on the part of the Kutub Shahi general, who 
temporised until the Imperial assistance arrived, and 
then allowed the troops to proceed unmolested to Hy- 
derabad, where he joined the Moguls with tne greater 
part of his troope. The king shut himself up In Gol- 
conda, and Hyderadad was plundered. This sack of Hy- 
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derabad appears to have been a very terrible affair. The 
■women of the soldiers and of the inhabitants of the city 
were, subjected to dishonor. Many thousands of men, 
^ being unable to take horse or carry off their property, 
took the hands of their chillren and wives, and flecTto 
Golconda. Property to the value of four or five millions 
of pounds was seized. On many parts of the road and 
in the market there were lakhs upon lakhs of rupees 
worth, in money, goods, horses, and elephants, belong- 
ing to the king and his nobles, left in the flight. It was 
never known how many women and children of Mussal- 
man and Hindu residents were made prisoners, or how 
many women of botn high and low degree were dis- 
honored. Carpets of great value which were too heavy 
to b3 carried, were cut to pieces with swords aud dag- 
gers, and every piece was struggled for ; while shock- 
ing disorder and cruelty prevailed. Madhuna Panth was 
killed in the tumult, and the king was compelled to 
make what terms he could- A treaty was entered into, 
on payment of two million sterling in money and jewels, 
but it was of short duration, as Aurangzeb was deter- 
mined, at any oost, to annex Golconda and Bijapur to: 
the Mogul empire. In 16S7, the king having’ ventured! 
to assert himself, Aurangzeb formally declared war 
against him, the latter having incurred the displeasure 
of the emperor, who metaphorically remarked that as 
the cock had taken to crowing, no time was to be lost 
in wringing its neck. The king bravely defended his fort 
for eight months, the besieged on one occasion having 
been saved from a surprise by the barking of a dog, 
which was forthwith invented by the king with a gold 
collar and chain, and afterwards kept about his person- 
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At last, however, the fort was lost through treachery, 
aud the yeir 1688 saw;Golconda annexed to the empire, J 
The territory comprised 21 circars, divided into 855 
pargaoas, yielding a total revenue of about Rupees 
16,580,000. A native historian narrates that— “ The 
smoke arising from the constant cannonading removed 
the distinction between night and day, that the emperor 
himself, after observing the rites of purification, sewed 
the seams of the^first 50,000 cotton bags which were 
filled with earth and thrown into the moat to form a 
bridge for the passage of his troops into the fort ; and 
that mines were exploded, sallies were made, and an un- 
ceasing cannonade was maintained. Many of the king’s 
supporters deserted to the Mogul emperor. At length, 
where courage and perseverance failed, treason succeeded. 
Mines and assaults had been vainly tried against the 
heroic defenders of Golconda, but money and promises at 
last won the day. Many of the nobles of Golconda had 
from time to time gone ovsr to the enemy, until only two 
chiefs remained loyal. One of these remained firm to the 
king, but the other was open to bribery, He had charge 
of a postern gate and admitted the ensmy. The Moguls 
poured into the fortress and raised a shoot of triumph. 
The king, hearing it, knew that the hour had oome. 
He went into the harem and tried to comfort the women, 
and then, asking their patdon for bis faults, bade them 
farewell, and, taking bis seat in the audience chamber, 
waited calmly for his unbidden guests. He would not 
suffer his dinner hour to be postponed for such a trifle 
as the Mogul triumph. When the officers of Aurangzeb 
appeared, he saluted them as became a king and reoeived 
them courteously. He thea called for his horse and rode 
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with them to Prince Azam, and was presented to Aar* 
angzeb, who treated him with grave courtesy, as king 
to king, for the gallantry of his defence of Golconda 
atoned for many sins of his licentious past." The king 
was sent a captive to Daulatabad, where he lived as a 
prisoner for fourteen years, dying in 1701- He was 
hnried near the tomb of Syed Rayual Kaoya, and his 
unfinished tomb, which he was building at Golconda 
before his downfall, may still be seen there. Abu-1* 
Hassan Was a very popular monarch, and many anec- 
dotes of his bravery and virtues are still current in the 
t)ecoan. The emperor Aurangzeb immediately took 
possession of the territories of Bijapur and Golconda, 
from which time Goloonda was practically deserted in 
favor of Hyderabad, and its glory commenced to wane. 



f HE famous old Fort of Golconda stands 
about six miles to the north-west of the 
city of Hyderabad* Its fame as a diamond oentre was, 
at one time, world-wide^ as every student of history ia 
aware. Maroo Polo, writing of it, said; 41 The flower of 
the diamonds and other large gems, as well as the 
largest pearls, are all oarried to the great Koos and 
other kings and princes of those regions. In truth, they 
possess all the treasures of the world.” On the road 
from Hyderabad to Qohnnda a glimpse of the ruined 
citadel, which towers above the walls of the fort, can 
now and then be caught. It is apparent chat the war- 
like governors of cld in the Decoan exercised great 
forethought when choosing situttions for their seats of 
government, for the citadel is most admirably situated 
on an i ^uj ated hill about 400 feet high from where it 
overloo|jjrand commands a large tract of the surround- 
ing oou|||| About a mile to the north there is a small 
hill and fort, around which the lower wall was extended 
by the first Nizam, as, being outside the walls, it was 
considered a possible source of danger from a strategi- 
cal point of view. T^walls of the fort are of granite, 
and more than three miles in circumference. The fort 
when one is nearing it, presents a desolate appearance, 
and, as if to add to the impression of departed glory, 
beyond the walls to the north-west tower the oupolai of 
the mau s o leums of the Golconda kings. There are eighty- 
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seven bastions at the angles of the walls, where are still 
to be seen specimens of the Entnb Shahi guns many 
with the breches blown off, and others still carrying the 
rods with which they were spiked when Aurangzeb cap- 
tured the fort in 1687. The bastions are semi-circular 
in shape, and are built of huge blocks of granite, some 
large enough to weigh considerabiy over a ton. The fort 
formerly had eight gates, but only the Mecoa, the 
Jamali, the Banjara, and the Fateh (victorious) gates 
are now in use. The latter was so called because it was 
through this gate that Mahomed Muazzim, Aurangzeb’s 
son, entered the fort at the head of his army. The moat 
which surrounds Goloonda is ohoked with rubbish. 

When coming from the direction of the Nizam 
Sagar tank, the fort is entered by the Fateh gate. The 
doors of this are of teakwood, and are studded with 
sharp-pointed iron spikes, intended as a defence against . 
war elephants. On the left, at the end of a short lane, 
is a large maidan now used for manceuvering purposes 
by the Goloonda Artillery. To the right of * v *Jfcte are 
some hundreds of old cannon balls cut o solid 
granite, piled in heaps, and lyiug just as tb#Pwere left 
by Aurangzeb’s warriors, while others have been piled 
up on the top of the wall, ready for aetion. Many old 
guns are lying about, and, in many cases they are used 
as drain-pipes to the houses. A bout a quarter of a mile 
from, the Fateh gate is a road on the right leadiog to 
the Nav Maha l, an old place, consisting, as its name 
implies, of nine palaces, whioh are approached by a 
series of gardens. These palaces are very ancient, and 
give one a good idea of the style of architecture in vogue 
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at the time of the first Niztms, the majority of buildings 
having been erected by the first of the Nizams, and 
Nizam Ali Ehan An inspection of this place is very 
interesting. It is absolutely untenanted, and echoes 
throughout its vast and labyrinth al apartments with the 
footsteps and voices of visitors. The only visible sign 
that man ever enters the plaoe is found in the carefully- 
kept and refreshing-looking trees, shrubs, plants, &o„ 
in the gardens, which really appear to be anomalous 
oases amidst such a wildernees of desertion, and desola- 
tion, but when H H the Nizam visits Qoloonda he 
resides here, when it very soon assumes a more modern 
appearance. The court used frequently to be held here. 
The palace, in the early days of the Nizams, was sur- 
rounded by a high wall with strong gates, as indeed! 
were all the old dwellings in the fort. 


In the main street of the fort and quite near the 

gate of the citadel, a little to the right, is the Juma t- 
Musjid, a, small building, the roof of which is supported 

by fine rows of arches about fifteen feet high, the oourt- 
yard being paved with slabs of granite. The gate of the a 
mosque is surmounted by a dome, but the doorway is 
evidently of Hindu origin, and appears to have been 
once the entrance to a Hindu shrine or temple It is ' 
apparent that, in many instances, the ancient Hindu 
shrines were converted into mosques by the early Maho- 
medan invaders. The gateway of the Juma Alusjid bears | j 
an Arabic inscription stating that the building, wasjj 
erected by Ibrahim Kutub Shah in H. 977 (A.D. 1589). 

It is, however, probably the site of a Hindu temple. 
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Passing through the roads of the tort, which are 
well-kept bat naturally somewhat circuitous, many 
Objects of interest attract the eye. The mined wails aud 
Buildings on all sides, interspersed with modern bazaars 
fitted np in patched-up buildings, for instance ; goats of 
decidedly modern appetites and manners, skipping about 
from rain to rain, and nibbling the herbage that pro- 
trudes from the walls or grows in the gardens ; guns of 
most antique construction lying about on all sides ; 
mosques here and there, some very dilapidated, and 
others in good repair ; soldiers belonging to the Gol- 
conda Brigade quietly and prosaioally drilling under 
English words of oommand, under the shadow of the 
oitadel, and on ground that must have been the scene 
of many a bloody battle ; these and many other objects 
cannot fail to ca tpt^tl^ e eye, and set the reflective mind 
in motion. The oitadel is approached by a wide road 
with dwelling-houses and shops on each side, and this 
portion of the place is still occupied by the descendants 
of the old residents. The hill, as has been said, is sur- 
rounded at the foot by a formidable wall of consider- 
able height, and its one entrance is oalled the Bala Hissa 
Gate. This is one of the largest in the fort, and has 
been recently put into good repair- Over 'the entrance 
and on the side walls are figures of griffins and lions, 
aud problematical animals, all carved in stone, which 
<go to show the Hindu origin of the structure. Similar 
carvings, representing what appear to be mythical crea- 
tures, are seen in many parts of the fort, and on the 
oitadel wall. On entering the citadel to the last will be 
seen a vast three- storied building of granite oalled the 
Sila Khn a. which was once used as an armoury, and to 
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the rights are the ruins of the quarters used by the 
garrison in the time of the Kutub Sahahi kings. These • 
consist of low buildings which continue some distance 
up the hill, the arches of which are now nearly all built- 
up . and. passing between these, the beginning of the 
ascent is reached. This is made by low broad steps 
leading from this point to the summit and theolimb will 
be found very fatiguing to those unused to snoh exer- 
tion. Stone seats are, however, placed at stated inter- 
vals up the hill, Passing up the ascent by these rough- y 
ly-paved steps, a large well, now dry, is passed on the' 
left, on which the garrison must have depended for / 
water. Passing this, a long stone platform is noticed, < 
having square holes cut in the several slabs of which it 
is composed, and, looking down, an underground pas- 
sage of great width oan be discerned, leading appar- 
ently right into the the bosom of the hill upon which 
the citadel is built. ' Facing this are the ruins of the 
once famous Ambar Khanaor king's store-house, where 
the treasures of the" monarchs of Golconda used to be 
stored, and which probably gave rise to the well-known 
line, “ Had I the wealth of Golconda,” and other refer- 
ences to the wealth of this place. A block of granite in 
front of the entrance bears a Persian inscription to the 
effect that the building was erected in the reign of 
Abdullah Kutab Shah by the Governor of the citadel 
in H. 1052 (A. D. 1642), but this vault was probably 
in existence same centuries before. Here is the last 
line of the wall which enoircle the citadel, and it is 
noticeable that in its construction advantage was taken 
of the huge boulders which abound: here, and which 
were ingeniously and skilfully made the bases Of the 
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granite walla, whioh are apparently as firm; now as 
when placed in position hundreds of years ago. Just 
beyond is a small musjid whioh is thought to have been 
built by Ibrahim Kutub Shah, although it bears n > 
date or inscription. At the top of the hill stands the 
royal portion of the citadel, which is entered, first/ 
through a court-yard, and then by a small gate, on pas-\ 
sing through whioh the ruins ot the king’s palace will 
be seen. To the right are steps leading to the summit 
of the rocks, on which are placed several guns, shifted 
from their original position. Half-way up the ascent, 
to the left, is the hut of an old Indian fakir, cut in the 
solid rock, and the occupant, a Hindu claims to be des- 
cended from fakirs who resided here during the time of 
the Hindu kings, but the wonder is that the early Mah- 
omedans allowed a Hindu t6 retain this position- Far- 
ther on is a Mahomed&n shrine, and several more guns- 
The ruins of the king's palace and its spacious court- 
yard, thick walls, and lofty arches testify to its splen- 
dour in the days of its glory. A platform, from which 
the kings used to dispense jnstice, has been stripped of 
all its adornments, and looks but a very sorry and cold- 
blooded kind of outdoor justice hall ; still one can easily 
conjure up the gorgeous and signified soenes that atten- 
ded the kings’ tribunals in older days. In one corner 
of the palace \here is a large circular opening, which it 
is affirmed forms the entrance to a subterraced passage, 
at one time extending to Gosha Mahal, five miles dis- 
tant, but it does not invite exploration. A Stone stair- 
case on the western side of the palace leads to a flat 
roof, and to the south of this are two saperior halls, a 
email stair-case in one of the walls leading to the roof. 
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on which is built a stone Takht or Masnad (Throne) 
which is ascended bv the stone stairs. This is the sum' 
inifc of the citadel, and, sitting down to rest here on the 
bare stone floor, with a truly grand view below and 
around him, the visitor oan indulge to his hearts’ con* 
te it in wonder or speculation regarding the Beenes that 
must have been witnessed by many past potentates 
from this crown of victory l “ I am monarch of all I 
survey, Ac.,’’ must have been but a fractional part of 
the sentiment that animated a victorious king so con- 
templating the scene around him*. From this point, the 
view obtained is very comprehensive, embracing as it 
does stretches of country on each side of over thirty 
miles, and the aspect well compensates for the rather 
fatiguing climb. On a clear evening the dim outline of [ 
the famous old fort at Bhonagar (described elsewhere), j 
35 miles away, can be seen to the north-east, rising 
from the plain in its egg-shaped form- To the east lies 1 
the city of Hyderabad, with its domes and minarets , 
standing out clear from the wealth of the trees with \ 
which the capital abounds. To the right of this is the 
picturesqe Mir Alum Ta nk, and beyond, on a far hill, 
towers the imposing Faluknama palace. Far away to 
the north-east is the beautiful Hussain Sagar Laks 
beyond whieh is the cantonment of Secunderabad, and 
dotted about the hills of Trimulgherry in the distance \ 
the white barraoks of the British troops attract the eye. j 
Away to the right of these is the sacred Moula ^Ali hill, I 
at the foot of which is a garden and . palace where the 
Nizam sometimes stays during, the hot months. Close 
to, and to the south of, H assaln Sagar Lake, lies the 
new sulferb of Saifahad, and next to it is Chudderghaut, 
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ivifch the British Residency standing oat clear in the 
tuidsB of its wooded grounds- Below the citadel are the 
rains of the ooce famous Kutub Shahi capital — -the fort 
of Goiconda — the massive fortifications of which kept 
the redoubtable Aurangzeb at bay for eight months, 
and probably would have kept him out altogether had 
it not been for treachery. In the lower fort is a deer- 
preserve belonging to His Highness the Nizam, and 
black buck and antelope can be seen bounding about 
here from boulder to boulder. A mile to the west are 
the baradari and the musjid of Bagamuti, the lady after 
whom Hyderabad (Bagnagar) was first named, and of 
Taramati, a favourite mistress of Mahomed Kuli, the 
, king who reigned here from 1580 to 1625, the buildings 
' bearing inscriptions to the effect that those who erected 
them died in H 1085 (A.O. 1625). Outside the walls, 
to the north-west, are the tombs of the Kutub Shahi 
kings, who were also buried here, with the exception of 
Abu-1- tiussan, who was taken prisoner by Aurangzeb 
and died in captivity. On nearly all sides rise granite 
boulders piled in most fantatio shapes, in some cases so 
regular that they appear like ports. To the north the 
plain is heaped with enarmous masses of blocks of black 
granite, so piled together that the task seems to have 
been accomplished with human aid. The crowniug mass 
is the largest of all, and apparently requires but a touch 
to roll it headlong down, and bring all its supporters with 
it. The natives acoount for this mass of irregular rooks 
by affirming that when the Creator had completed the 
earth, be deposited all the material left on hand in the 
Deocan, in the shape of granite boulders, and the gode of 
mythology then assumed themselves by piliogftbem up 
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and balancing them one upon another Those that 
earthquakes have not thrown down still remain in the 
positions where they were left, as the natives say, by 
the gods. 

Descending to the fort, and passing to the west, 
both sides of the road will be found strewn with ihe 
ruins of palaces and mosques, and of the dwe ling houses 
of the nobles and retainers of the Kutuo Shahi kings 
and the first Nizams. Many gardens, however, still re- 
main intact, and on the left there is a small palace, 
s'anding on an eminence, which has been renovated and 
converted into a modern dwelling, now occupied by the 
officers stationed [at Golconda. Close by are the well- 
kept lines of the Imperial Service Troops. About a 
quarter of a mile from this is a huge stone cistern, said 
to have been built by Ibrahim Kutub ; Shah in 1560, 
which was supplied with water from a tank some dis- 
tance away by means of under-ground pipes- These are 
now fc out of repair and the cistern, is dry. The adjacent 
locality is one mass of ruins, but at one time plots of 
land here sold for twenty rupees per square yard. The 
present Nizam. very seldom visits Golconda, but when 
he does he resides at the Nav Mahal. 

The’city of Golconda once had a world-wide reputa- 
tion as a diamond centre, bui it is said that the gems 
uid not come trorn there, but from L’artial near the 
south-east frontier of the Nizam’s Dominions, and were 
merely cut and polished at Golconda. 



A. g&rrtsson of 3,000 troops stili occupies Golconda, 
under the command of the {Nawab Afsur-ud-Dowla!i, 
Bahadur, C I.E., A. D O.,' to His Highness the Nizam, 
by whose care they have been brought to a high state of 
e fiiciency. The following are the troops quartered here.;— 
The 2nd Lancers, Hyderabad Imperial Service Troops ; 
H. H, the Nizam’s.Own Golconda Lancers ; the Golconda 
Infantry ; and the Golconda Artillery. The energetic 
and versatile Brigadier does not, however, neglect the 
art3 of peace, for within, the walls of the fortress may be 
witnessed the manufacture of shawls (an industry which 
he introduced from Cashmere) and potter) -ware, ruu 
°ther trades. 

One exist from the fort can be made by the Banjara 
gate, which is one of the chief gates-in the place. .It is a 
massive structure of granite some 50 feet high, .with 
carvings of gritiina and lions. On either side of the gate- 
way there are quarters for the guard. Tli6 entrance con- 
sists of a pair of hugh teak-wood gates, which are or- 
namented with fanciful designs 4 in iron, and, like the 
other gates, have large sharp-pointed spikes. .There are 
inner and outer doors, all decorated in the same manner, 
with the object, as stated before,;" of repelling war 
elephants. This is the nearest gate to the famous;tombs 
of Golconda- At the present day a permit 'must be 
obtained to visit the ruins of this grand old fort 
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§<HE f^OMBS OF fjOLCONDA. 

O 

T HESE massive m nuroents to the memory of 
departed kings of Golconda are most interest- 
ing The grandeur of their appearance, their silent but 
solemn reminder of the history of the days when they 
were built and the great warriors whose bones they 
cover, their close proximity to the grand old fort of the 
kings, and lastly their inspection and an examination of 
tomb stones which they protect, must appeal to even 
the most unimpressionable of visitors whilst to an archaeo- 
logist they must prove veritable mines of interest The 
tombs, which form a large group close to each other, 
stand upon a slightly raised plateau, the only signs of 
vegetation in their near neighbourhood during the dry 
season being the trees and shrubs with which the gar- 
dens in which they are tnclosed are planted. They are 
situated just outside the fort walls, to the north-west 
and r.ro approached from Saifabad by a winding road. 
During the rainy season the whole plain from Saifabad 
to Golcond i shows vegetation of a m:st verdant nature. 

Time and the monsoons have naturally altered the 
appearance of the tombs, but they have suffered also 
from vandalism, and nothing hut the great solidity of 
their walls has preserved them from absolute destruc- 
tion. From a distance, in the glare cf the afternoon sun, 
these tombs have the aspect of a city built of alabaster. 
Hunter states that some of the tombs are said to have 
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cost £ 160,000, which, if true, sht.nhl tend to promote 
that reverence which they certainly do not command 
•fom the unfeeling latter-day excursionists who visit 
them. \^he tombs are mostly of a uniform appearance 
e«?h standing in the centre of a vast quadrangular ter- 
race, approached on all sides by flights of steps, leading 
to an arcade formed by an equal number of pointed 

[ arches on each side, and topped by a lofty flat terrace 
with a minaret at each angle. The bodies of the build- 
ings, also quadrangular, rise to about thirty to fifty feet 
above the terrace over th» arcade, and are surmounted 
by a balustrade, which is flanked with minarets of 
smaller diamensions than those below. From the centre 
of this part of the building springs the dome, which is 
eet in a richly ornamented cup, with an ornate setting 
of lotus lilies, and this adds greatlv to the grandeur of 
the monument. The principal material used in the con- 
struction of the tombs is grey granite, embellished in 
some parts with jatucco, and in others with what appear 
to be porcelain tiles, although on closer inspection the 
covering isfound to be a colored glaze. The original 
brilliancy of the colors of some of the supposed tilts is 
retained to the present day, and the extracts from the 
Koran, in white characters on a bright blue ground, 
have all the rich appearance of enamel- Originally a 
mosque was attached to each tomb, which then possessed 
the privileges } of a sanotuary, and its revenues, besides 
supporting a number of priests, afforded a daily meal to 
the refugees and the neighbouring poor- When Aurang- 
zeb besieged the fort, these tombs were used as quarters 
for his officers, but the fite of his guns damaged, many 
of them, and though the effects of this have been 
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eradicated, reckless hands h|||e since torn away many of 
theornamentations which adorned the tombs. From year 
to year these structures gradually decayed, and there was 
no one to repair them tin til the first Sir Sakr Jung’s 
advent to power, before which the complete ruin of every 
mausoleum seemed imminent. The gardens were over- 
grown with jungle and wild grass which harbored innu- 
merable snakes. To Sir Salar Jung I, is primarily due 
the preservation of these magnificent monuments to 
departed kings, and the wo; k of restoration is still being 
carrit d on by the Government^ 

Outside^the wall with which Sir Salar surrounded 
some of the tombs, to the north, is the mausoleum of the 
sixth king, Sultan Abdulla Kuli Kutub Shah, under 
which is a tomb of blaok stone constructed of five decre- 
asing plinths, all inscribed with ayats of the Koran. The 
epitaph states that this king was born on the 26th of 
Shawal 1023, ascended thejthrone on the 14th of Juma- 
de Lawad 1084, and died on the 4th of Mohurruin 19S3 
(A D 1672) At each corner of the terrace is a mi nar. 
and the borders at the top of each stage of the building 
are beautifully carved. 

To the north-west is a small musjid standing to the 
left of the above-mentioned tomb, and near the entrance 
to the enclosure round toe large tomb on the lefo of the 
road is an unfinished Comb, the upp jr half of the dome of 
which is entirely missing. This was built by king Abu-I- 
Hassan, surnamed Tanah Shah, as a repository for his 
own remains. He w-ris, however, taken captive by A u- 
rangzeb in 1687, A D^and dying at Daulatabad, a priso- 
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ner in I70i, was buried at Roaza, near Daulata'oad. The 
road inclines upwards towards the enclosure, which is 
wide by a wall twelve feet high.Vfnside the wall, to the 
left, is a domed tomb about 60 feel high, and further on, 
a little to the left, is the tomb of Fatima Sultana, a daugh- 
ter of Sultan Mahomed Amir. To the right of the latter 
tomb is another inscribed “Mahomed’’ son of Kutub-ud- 
Din Ahmed. II. 1021 (4. D. 1612).” Leaving these three 
tombs and returning to the main path, and passing to 
the right, the visitor comes to the mausoleum of Haiat 
Baksh Begum, the wife of Sultan Mahomed Kutub Shah, 
fifth king, and mother of Sultan Abdulla, the sixth king, 
whose tomb is outside the enclosure towards the fort. On 
the south 9ide of the sixth step is inscribed “Haiat Baksh 
Begum, died on the night of the 2ith of Sh’abanH. 1027 
(A. D. 1617) ” This tomb is a handsome white struc- 
ture, and tn front of it is a rectangular stone cistern about 
30 feet by 15 feet, with a fouutaiu, and surrounded by a 
pretty garden, planted with cypresses, gold wohur trees, 
roses, and shrubs, and facing thisigardea there is an or- 
chard in which uialis are const tudy engaged. On the left 
of the steps to the to ub is a small mosque built in con* 
nectiou with the tomb. Themausoleuufis approached by 
a Bight of steps leading to a large platform six feet above 
the level of the surrounding ground, and from this plat- 
furrn the cofridors surrounding the tomb ,is entered The 
corridor is about 100 feet square, the shrine itself being 
about 65 feetjsquare. Each siie of the corrdor is com* 
posed of seven arches in the Mahomedan style of ar- 
chitecture. The tomb aud the con idor are built of 
beautifully dressed local granite, cut in huge blocks, 
covered in some parts with plaster aud stucco in ornate 
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designs The do>r ways of the tomb are of well polished 
black basalt, and surmounted by architraves embelished 
by what must once have been blue, bla.;k, and red enamel, 
in artistic design*, but which is now simply colored to 
represent what is has been. Tne tomb itself rises quite 
50 feet from the platform to the balustrades of the roof, 
which has four minars at the corners, with smaller ones 
intervening. From the flat roof the dome rises aboub 
40 fe«r, and the entire height of the structure is about 
100 feet. Attached to this tomb, to the west, is a very 
handsome mosque, richly ornamented— a beautiful ex- 
ample of stucco work — the whole having been recently 
restored. The minars are encircled with decorative 
covered galleries in a style peculiar to all musjids built 
here and in Hyderabad by the Kutub Shahi kings— a 
style that is a very prominent feature! Further to the 
’Wd8t are two smaller tombs, one of Bnim Mati aod the 
other of Tara Mati, two beautiful mistresses of Sultan 
Ibrahim Kuli the fourth king, dated 1037 H. (A..D. 
1627). The fine large white .Yiausoleuin which lies 
south of the last-named is the tomb of Mahomed Kutub 
Shah, son of Mirz-t Mahomed Amin, son of Ibrahim 
Kutub Shah, and therefore grandson of king Ibrahim 
Kutub Shah. There are seven tombs under the dome, 
all of polished black basalt, some of which were erected 
to the memories of young children. One of these tombs 
has been cracked in two places by lightning. The date 
of the principal tomb is 1036 H. (A. D. 1626). This is 
the mda# imposing Mausoleum in the enclosure. It is 
surrounded by a large garden of flowers, shrubs, and 
fruit trees, and is undoubtedly the tomb described at 
length by M- Thevenot in 1667. On the cup of the 
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dom e of the t> mb, and on[the wall above the terrace 
there are still remains of the original blue and green 
enamel decoration. The dome itself was once green- 
glazed. Close by the tomb is a well, the water in which 
is some 80 feet below the surface during the dry weather 
and this well is altogether somewhat remarkable in 
structure* It still has a fair supply of water, and has 
the usual sloping platform for the traffic of bullocks 
when drawing water, on which thore are a number ot 
stone pillars, over which grape vines are trained, uiakiug 
a cover to the platform* The wall is built in a square, 
with steps leading down to a corridor extending all 
round the well, about 30 feet from the top of the wall. 
Below this again there is another flight of steps leadiug 
down to a battling sbake, which has three small rooms, 
or niches rather, in the wall, for the accommodation of 
bathers. There is a diving platform built into the 
earthwork close by the stage* 

Outside the enclosure to the tombs, to the north, 
on the right, there are ruins of a large caravanserai 
which has several points of interest. A portion of this 
forms an illustration in this chapter, but it is impossible 
to give sufficient detail in the illustration to adequately 
pourtray it. The arches in this instance have not been 
blocked up, as is frequently done in cases of this kind. 
4 moat evidently ran round the place, and the remains 
of pillars, some deeply embedded in the ground, and of 
portions of stone gate-posts, etc., testify to the length 
of time since the caravanserai as in every-day use* Some 
little distance tithe south of this, on the left is the 
Mausoleum of Sultan Mahomed Kuli Kutub Shat, the 
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fifth king, who died on the I7tb Zikadah 1020 ti. 
(A.. D. 1625). This magnifioient tomb which is one of 
the largest, and certainly the finest, is 180 feet high. 
The dome is about 60 feet high inside* It is impossible 
to get to the second gallery. The dome outside, above 
the gallery, is conjeoturally 50 feet high, and the orna- 
ment above it ten feet high* Outside each portal are 
two granite pillars made of single blocks 22 feet high, 
and the porticos are paved with slabs of single stone. 
Between the stone-work there has evidently been a 
facing of colored tiles, of which enough remain to show 
how beautiful the building must originally have been. 

To the south is a black tomb-stone in the open air 
with an upright slab, with the following epitaph ; — 
“This is the tomb of Nek Nam Khan, the Mujauwir of 
Sultan Ibrahim's tomb, to whom that monarch gave a 
great of land, the purport of which is here recorded.” 
This tomb-stone has an unfinished wall round it, appar- 
ently intended for a tomb* Close to it is the mausoleum 
of Ibrahim Shah, fourth king, brother of Jamshed, and 
son of Kuli Shah, who, according to the inscription, 
died on the 5th of R&b'iu-s-ani 1010 (A.D. 1580). This 
gumbaz has had at the base four corner pillars with 
small feet like dying buttresses. One < nly remains, the 
others having been broken off. and the local natives 
impute Itbe mischief, perhaps correctly, to European 
visitors. This tomb is the only one that shows to any 
extent traces, in its'many colors, of the enamel with 
which many of these shrines were ornamented. The 
tomb is now undergoing repairs, and it is hoped that 
the small traces of enamel will be retained* The door- 
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ways are of finely polished black basalt. The don e at 
one time was glazed with some green substance. South 
of Ibrahim’s shrine, and next to it, is the small gumbaz 
of Sultan Mahomed Amin, the young son of Ibrahim. 
On the third plinth is the prayer which begins with 
“ Salli all’l Mustafa,” and on the fourth plinth there are 
some Arabic verses- The date of the prince’s death is 
given as 16th of Sh’aban 1004 EL North of Ibrahim’s 
gumbaz is the slim octagon-shaped tomb to Kulsutu 
Begum Kulsum means “ plump,” thus Katima, the 
daughter of the prophet, was called Ummu Kulsum, 
“ mother of plumpness.” This lady, Kulsum Begum, 
was the daughter of Kuli Shah There are three tomb- 
stones inside without epitaphs, but the one to the west 
is believed to b* the tomb of Ku'sum herself, the one to 
the east being the tomb of her husband (name unknown;, 
and the tomb of her little daughter is in the centre. 
Close to the Kulsum’s shrine, to the west, is the mauso- 
leum of the first king. Kuli Kutub Shah, founder of the 
dynasty of the Kutub Shahi kings. The black tomb 
inside has seven plinths The top plinth has no inscrip, 
lion, and the three lowest are plain, but the fourth has 
the verse which begins “ Salli alla’l Mustafa,” and the 
fifth plinth has the ayat-kursi and the sadnka alia. This 
tomb is distinguished by having the epitaph written in 
Arabic by a Persian caligrapher, whereas the other 
inscriptions, with the exception of the extracts from the 
Koran, a re written in Persian by Indian carvers. This 
one records that the martyred king, Sultan Kuli, whose 
title Was Kutub bhah, died on the 22od of Jumadas 
'aui El 950, (i-D 1543)/ The base offthe structure is 
3u feet 5 inches square* last-mentioned tombs are 
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all in a more or It as ruined condition, bub, as the work 
o* restoration is going on, these, the oldest of the group, 
will no doubt be preserved. 

^he French traveller M- Thevenot, who visited Gol- 
conda in 1667 during the reign of Abdulla Kutub Shah, 
the sixth king, writes as follows : — " The sepulchers of 
the king who built Goloonda, and of the 6,ve princes who 
have reigned after him. are about two musquet shot 
from the castle- They take up a great deal of ground* 
because every one of them is in a large garden. The way 
to go thither is out of the west gate, and by it not only 
the b 'dies of the kings and pri nets, bub of all that die 
in the castle, are carried out, and nothing can prevail to 
have them conveyed by any other gate. The tombs of 
the six kings are accompanied by. those of their relations, 
their wives and chief eunuchs- Every one of them is in 
the middle of a garden, and to see them one must ascend 
by five or six steps to a walk built of stones. The chapel 
which contains the tomb is surrounded by a gallery with 
open arches It is square, and raised six or seven fathom 
high ; it is beautified with many ornaments of architect 
tore, and covered with a dome, and each of the four cor- 
ners has a turret ; few people are suffered to g > in, be- 
cause these places are accounted sacred. There are 
gantbs who keep the entry, and I oould net have got in 
if I bad not told them I -was a stranger. The floor is 
covered with a oarpec, and oa the tomb there is a fatten 
pall with white flowers that trail upon the ground. 
There is a doth of state of the same stuff a fathom 
high ; all is lighted witn many lamps. The tombs of the 
son* and daughters of the king are on one side, aud on 

V 
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? *b*effpf%f^he king‘8 books, on folding seats, which 
Alkorans with their commentaries, 
ana'ieine books of the Mihoraedan religion. The tombs 
of the other kings are like to this, save only that the 
ohappels of some are square in the inside, as on the out- 
side, and of others built in the form of a cross ; some 
are lined with that lovely stones I have mentioned ; 
others with that black stone ; and some others with 
white, so varnished that they appear to be polished 
marble, nay, some of them are lined with purslane. The 
tomb of the king tbat died last is the finest of all, and 
its dome is varnished over with green. The tombs of 
the princes, their brothers, some of their other relations, 
and of their wives also, are in the same form as their 
own are, but they are easily to be distinguished btoause 
tbeir domes have not the crescent which is upon the 
domes of the monuments of the kings. The sepulchers 
of the chief eunuchs are low and flat-roofed, without 
any dome, but have each of them their garden. All the 
sepulchers are sanctuaries, and how criminal so-ever a 
roan may be that can get into them he is secure. The 
gary is rung there as in the castle, and all things are 
roost exactly regulated amongst the officers. 

When Aurangzeb besieged Golconda in 1687, and 
the tombs were converted into barracks tor his soldiers, 
the beautiful gardens were laid waste and used as a 
camping ground in which the horses were tethered. It 
is said that guns were mounted on these magnifioient 
mausoleums, wherewith to bombard the citadel. / 

List of the Kutub 8hahi Kings of Qolconda 

5 1. Sultan Kuli (Barra Malli Malik) ... 1612-1643. 

2. Jamshed Kali ... ... 1548—1550. 

S, Sabhan Kali (reigned 6 month*) ... 1550—1550. 

4 Ibrahim Kuli ... ... 1560—1580. 

ft, Mahomed Knli ... ... 1580—1625, 

6; Abdulla Kutt ... 1625—1672* 

7. Abu-l-Hauaa (Tanah. Shah) 1672—1687, 









